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RESEARCH NOTES ON LITTLE 
KNOWN FACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE FOUNDRESS 
THE INVENTORY OF 
SEIZED GOODS 
My father’s Research Brochure reads 

as follows: 
On May 12th, 1882, the Kanrodai 
[Sacred Stand] and 14 pieces of the Found- 
[Sacred Stand] and 14 pieces of the Found- 
vess’s clothing were seized by the police. 
We still have the document concerned at 
hand. 

Everybody knows that the Kanrodai, of 
which two base stones had been put to- 
gether at that time, was confiscated in 
1882. The tradition handed down from 
those days must still be prevalent among 
children of the faith in Yamato and Ka- 
wachi provinces. 

In May 1881 people set out to build 
the Kanrodai, true to the Divine sugges- 
tion. All members, young and old, of 
the ““Tenrin-O Congregation” in Yamato 
and Kawachi came together early one 
morning to carry big stones. Each carried 
lunch attached to his belt. (Though not 
sanctional by God, the name of the above 
gathering, which signified a branch-church 
of the Buddhist Jifukuji Temple, must 
still have been in use). 

Hinokishin, done by the whole church in 
unison, got under way. Their hearts 
must have throbbed with joy—for the 
delight in dedicating their hinokishin labor 
to God the Parent. They had long been 
taught that the Joyous World would 
come upon the completion of this Sacred 
Stand. With the sound of cutting stones 
and that of stalwart voices “‘yo-ho” echo- 
ing joyously all over the Furu valley, the 
workers carried into the Divine Residence 
the materials for holy use, which, we 
are told, were enough to make a base of 
thirteen stones. Yonosuke Okada of Higai 
Village [later renamed Yosabur6 Miya- 
mori*] was one of the foremen of the 
workers who were sent to the woods every 
day. We are told that Shirobei Umetani 
of the Meishin Group and Umejiré Izutsu 
of the Shinmei Group,* both of whom 
acted as headmen of believers in Osaka, 
also took part in this holy work as leaders. 

This stone-work, of which much was 
expected by all devout followers and in 
which great efforts were made to accom- 
plish the Divine will, failed to be completed 
due, tradition says, to the insolence of 


(* Translator’s Note:— In the history of Tenrikyo 
he is recorded as one of the earliest disciples of 
the Foundress. The Umetanis and the Izutsus 
are now headmen of the Semba and the Ashizu 
Grand Church respectively.] 
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the master-mason Shichijir6 Yokota of 
Karindobata Village, who stopped work 
after finishing only two base stones. We 
can easily imagine the great disappointment 
of all the members of the Congregation! 
It is needless to say that they hastened to 
consult the Divine teaching. The regret 
they felt was all the greater because they 
had expected so much and worked for it 
so hard. 

To make the matter worse, the Kanrodai 
under construction, though only with two 
base stones, was confiscated by the police. 
It took place one full year after the start 
of the construction work, that is, on May 
12th (or March 25th, according to the 
lunar calendar), 1882. The outrage was 
committed by a police inspector of Osaka 
Prefecture named Yukinari Uemura, who 
would often come here to make an in- 
spection of the religious service. 

The List of Seized Goods 
1. Stone-made Kanrodai: one stand 
Details: 2 hexagonal base stones; 
upper one, 2.4 ft. across; lower one, 
3.2 ft. across; both 0.8 ft. thick] 

2. Padded kimono of mousseline de laine: 

one piece 

3. Padded kimono of figured muslin: one piece 
4. Lined kimono of mousseline de laine: 

one puece 

5. Unlined kimonos of the same material: 

two pieces 

6. Underwear of the same material: two pieces 

7. Unlined kimono of figured muslin: one 


piece 
8. Belt of silk crepe: one 
9. Bed-pad: 


10. Cotton-quilted bedclothes: one set 
[Details: muslin quilts, large and 
small: two pieces] 

11. Mattress: one piece 
[In fact: a cushion] 

12. Red underskirts: two pieces 

I hereby certify that I have taken possession 

of the above mentioned goods, which were evi- 

dently used in October 1881 to deceive the 


world by kowtowing and conjuring a false god, 
in the present of: 

Matsue Nakayama (Seal), Citizen of Mi- 

shima Village, Yamabe County; © Ryo- 
jd Yamazawa (Seal), Citizen of Niizumi 
Village, the same County; as witnesses. 

Yukinari Uemura (Seal) 

Police Inspector of Osaka Prefecture, at 
Mishima Village, Yamabe County, Yamato 
Province. 

May 12, 1882 

The statement shows that the seizure 
was carried out because of the offence 
committed in the previous year. As set 
forth in the reports filed with the police 
(published in the last issue), the Foundress 
and Her relatives and attendants were 
questioned by the officers as to why She 
dressed in red, the maintenance of a pub- 
lic steam-bath and the worship of Tenrin- 
O-no-Mikoto. The fact that, as the after- 
math of this event, the police confiscated 
the Foundress’s clothes, underwear, and 
even loin cloths as goods “‘used to deceive 
the world by kowtowing and conjuring 
a false god’? only makes us readers of 
today smile. 

It should be added that Inspector Yuki- 
nari Uemura then was doing his duty as 
chief of the Nara Police. 

What did the police do with those heavy 
stones? Some say they left them some- 
where along the road on their way back. 
After a long period of time passed the 
stones were somehow carried home to the 
Headquarters; they lie in the garden to- 
day as material for the history of the 
Church. But the stones, once profaned, 
have lost their sanctity for ever, even 
though they had once been intended for 
holy use. Volume XVII of the Holy 
Scripture tell how provoked the Found- 
ress was at that violation. 

They now remain unnoticed in front 
of the Shimbashira’s room as a mere re- 
minder of former sanctity, a subject of 
reminiscence for generations to come, 


THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
**Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 
Written by Prof. T. Fukaya, 
translated by H. Mimoto 
THE FIFTH SECTION 
To-Rudari-Me 
(The Tenth Stanza) 

What is the message of the yaboku who 
without a penny in his pocket will travel 
to the remotest parts of the country with 
only his faith in God to sustain him, the 
message of the yéboku who spreads far and 
wide the divine name of Tenri-O-no- 
Mikoto, and confers grace upon people 
who are in need of help? 

The answer to this question we may 
say is the Tenth Stanza. We often hear 
people who ask: “I have the desire to 
engage in missionary work, but I don’t 
know what I am supposed to say. Peo- 
ple who feel this way will be able to under- 
stand what they should say by carefully 
studying and meditating on the contents 
of the Tenth Stanza. 

This stanza has as its main theme the 
path of the mind, i. e. the story of karma. 
It is needless at this point to stress the 
importance of karma stories in missionary 
work. The Foundress said: ‘‘Karma is 
the path of the soul, the path of the soul’. 
There are people who say, “I am fright- 
ened when I listen to karma stories, so 
I don’t want to hear any more”. Karma 
stories will make people feel that their 
own weaknesses and shortcomings are 
being exposed, and make people feel 
extremely uncomfortable when the im- 
plications have a close application to the 
listeners’? own lives. Naturally people who 
try to bluff their way through life, and 
worry about any situation only in terms 
of the present will be unhappy about 
listening to karma stories. However, un- 
less one understands truly the meaning of 
karma, he will be unable to practice 
tannd (Stanza Three, verse 9), and will 
be unable to attain a life of ydkigurashi. 

Realization of the significance of karma 
is indeed a starting point which leads to 
the life of faith. We realize that the 
message of the Tenth Stanza is extreniely 
serious when we quietly study its mean- 
ing. 

However, at the same time, we will be 
able to understand that the severity which 
would seem to border on coldness arises 
from the deeply compassionate parental 
mind of God who wishes to save the entire 
world. 

The karma stories which the yéboku 
relates must have the purpose of leading 
the listener to the life of yokigurashi and 
consequently the parental mind of whole- 
hearted salvation must lie behind each 
story. We may compare the karma stories 
to the heavy screen which stands before 
the audience to cover the brightly lit 
stage which is about to be revealed. 
We are able to understand this point if 
we read the Instructions carefully. If 
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karma stories merely darken the minds 
of the listeners, and frighten them, they 
are not suitable and appropriate as teach- 
ing material in our religion which pro- 
fesses yokigurashi as the ideal. 

Firstly: The mind of man is a thing 
That is not easily understood. 
Hitotsu: Hito no kokoro to yt mono wa 

Man’s mind called thing 
Chotto ni wakaranu mono naru zo 
Easily understanding not thing is it 

Hito no kokoro to ya mono wa: The mind 
of man is in its real nature as clean and 
clear as mountain-water, and should re- 
flect the Will of God as if it were a mirror. 

Chotto ni wakaranu mono naru zo: Since 
many years of selfish and uncontrolled 
behaviour lie between the present and 
the time of creation, much dust has ga- 
thered and made the original purity 
rather murky. Hence the Will of God 
is not readily reflected. 

When one steps out in missionary work, 
he will feel the painful accuracy of this 
observation. The Will of God is indeed 
a difficult thing to get people to understand. 


Note: There is another interpretation 
that since the mind of man is not some- 
thing visible, it is difficult to understand. 
Therefore, we should be careful when 
associating with others. 

Secondly: Miraculous help have we 
always conferred 

But this is the first time we ourselves 
have appeared. 

Futatsu: Fushigi na tasuke o shite iredo 

Miraculous help have (we) conferred 
continually 

Araware ideru ga ima hajime 

Appearing are (we) now for the first 
time 

Fushigi na tasuke 0 shite iredo: God has 
established paths of miraculous sal- 
vation many times since the crea- 
tion of the human world. 

Araware ideru ga ima hajime: However, 
this is the first time God has ap- 
peared in person to save the people 
who are suffering. 

Human beings generally find it dif- 
ficult to understand the way of Truth. 
They walk the dark alleys of the mind, 
confused by their own selfish delusions. 
Until now God taught the road to sal- 
vation in different ways depending upon 
the maturity to which His audience had 
attained, but this time the Foundress as 
the shrine of Sun and Moon expounds 
the True Will of God in the final doctrine 
of the world. For this reason, God ex- 
horts us to listen well, and to receive the 
true salvation which is about to be con- 
ferred. 

Thirdly: The mud which lies within 

the water 
We wish to have quickly removed. 
Mitisu: Mizu no naka naru kono doro o 
Water’s within existing this muddiness 
Hayaku idashite morai tai 
Quickly removed(we)would like to have 
Mizu no naka naru kono doro 0: The un- 


clean mind of greed, the mind of ac- 
cumulated dust which contaminates the 
clean mind of man is compared with 
the muddiness which might occur even 
in mountain-water. 

hayaku idashite moraitai: We want the 
muddiness to be removed quickly so that 
the water can return to its clear original 
condition. 

The way to clear this water quickly — 

Send it through a sieve, and through 

some sand. 

Do not ask where this sieve is found; 

Mind and mouth are sieve and sand. 

Such are the words of the Foundress 
as found in the Ofudesaki. The sieve with 
which to purify the muddy water is des- 
cribed as mind and mouth. In other 
words, by understanding, and by helping 
others to understand, we purify the filthy 
mind of greed and make it a mind of 
purity. 

Fourthly: Muddy water, there is no 
limit to greed; 

When the mind is purified, paradise 
unfolds. 

Yottsu: Yoku ni kirt nai doro mizu ya 

Greed in limit there is not muddy 
water 

Kokoro sumikire gokuraku ya 

Mind let it clarify paradise (unfolds) 

Yoku ni kiri nai doro mizu ya: There is 
no limit to the cupidity of man. Desire 
gives birth to additional desire, and the 
situation might be compared to muddy 
water which becomes the muddier, the 
more one stirs. 

Kokoro sumi kire gokuraku ya: If we re- 
move the mind of greed and return to 
our original condition of purity, the world 
of suffering will become a world of joy 
and happiness. If we remove the muddi- 
ness, water returns to its original condi- 
tion. 

According to the Buddhist doctrine, 
paradise is in the Western region of the 
universe, and it is a land filled with de- 
licate music and food of wonderful taste. 
However, our Foundress taught that by 
removing the mind of greed, by living 
the life of Tannd, we are able to make 
this world a happy world of yokigurashi 
which might be described as paradise. 

In our religion we do not consider hea- 
ven or paradise to lie in some other place 
than in this world. We do not speak of 
any other shore. Tannd is described as 
realization of one’s karma in the past 
life (zenshé innen no sange). In order to 
attain to a realization of karma, we must 
ponder well on the significance of all 
things which appear as difficulties either 
of a bodily or of an environmental nature. 

The Foundress taught us this point 
very lucidly in the Instructions: ‘The 
body is something loaned by God, bor- 
rowed by man. The world appears ac- 
cording to the mind. We are born and 
reborn many times, but each life reflects 
the mind.” 

The words: “The world appears accord- 
ing to the mind” refer to the circulatory 
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nature of karma described by the phrase, 
“It is karma to see, and karma to hear.” 
The words, “Human beings are born 
and reborn many times, but each lie 
reflects the mind”’ refer to the linear na- 
ture of karma. The karma of the past 
is resurrected as difficulties of the present. 

We are able to understand ourselves 
truly by considering these two aspects 
of karma, the linear and the circulatory. 

Fifthly: Forever and forever our ap- 

pearance now 
Will be a seed for conversation. 
Itsutsu: Itsu itsu made mo kono koto wa 
Forever and forever ‘til this thing 
Hanashi no tane ni naru hodo ni 
Conversation’s seed will be 

Itsu itsu made mo kono koto wa: The fact 
that God appeared through the Found- 
ress as shrine of Sun and Moon to ex- 
pound the final doctrine, the path of 
mental cleansing will appear forever and 
ever until the end of time — 

Hanashi no tane ni naru hodo ni: —will 
become a seed of conversation. It will 
be spread from mouth to mouth and 
become a seed for conversation to save 
the people of the world. 

In this path there is no distinction 
between home and the rest of the world; 

We wish to sweep clean the mind of 

everyone. 

To sweep away the dust of misunder- 
standing by using God as the broom — to 
dedicate oneself to removal of bad karma 
— this is the essence of faith for people 
of the Tenri path, and this doctrinal prin- 
ciple will become the seed for salvation 
stories which will be heard forever. 

Sixthly: Harsh words have we spoken 

For we are in haste to save. 

Muttsu: Mugoi kotoba o dashilaru mo 

Harsh words spoken have we 
Hayaku tasuke 0 isogu kara 
Quickly salvation hasten (we) since 

Mugoi kotoba o dashitaru mo: God has 

spoken words which may sound harsh — 
Hayaku tasuke o isogu kara: For He 
wishes to save the people as quickly 

as He can. 

We want each of you to think of them 

Why do you think we speak to you in 

this way? 

We speak only from parental love. 

No matter how irate we may appear 

to be 

We do not say that we will not save. 

Think of human parents scolding their 

children; 

The parents may lose their temper, but 
only because they love. 

Think carefully and make up your 
mind and follow us; 

There is a wonderful path to which 

we lead. 

Beyond quoting these lines there is 
nothing we need to add in the way of 
commentary. 

The feeling of the missionary who is 
trying to obtain God’s miraculous guidance 
in order to help a person who lies in front 
of him torn between life and death by 


karmic forces is summarized in the above 
verses. 

Seventhly: Difficulties arise from the 

mind; 
You have yourself alone to blame. 

Nanatsu: Nangi suru no mo kokoro kara 

Difficulties you will face mind because 
of 

Wagami urami de aruhodo ni 

Self to blame is only 

Nangi suru no mo kokoro kara: Present 
difficulties have their roots in past beha- 
viour and thought. 

However, people who are suffering 
find it difficult to accept this doctrine. 
They blame society or some one else, and 
thereby shift responsibility away from 
themselves. However, without realization 
of karma, that suffering stems from selfish 
actions committed by oneself there can 
be no hope for salvation. 

A woman who has lost husband and 
children because of the war, cripples and 
people who are ill may say: “I do not 
recall any action which should bring 
about my present predicament.” Yoboku 
confronted by such people will feel that 
their charges are unanswerable. 

However, we have to explain to these 
people the doctrine of karma as it applies 
to past lives, and explain how we are living 
in the present the implications of our past. 

To accept this explanation which would 
seem cruel and cold-blooded is difficult. 
But in getting people to accept these 
words, we help them to turn misfortune 
into an opportunity for rebirth. 

Eighthly: Illness is a trying thing, 

But there is no one who knows the 
cause. 

Yattsu: Yamai wa tsurai mono nare do 

Illness trying thing is but 

Moto o shiritaru mono wa nai 

Cause knowing person there is not 

yamai wa tsurai mono naredo: There is 

nothing which is quite so trying as illness. 
Poverty is also. difficult to endure, but 
suffering of illness is even worse. Illness 
threatens human life most directly and 
profoundly. 

The theme of religion is life. Thus, 
illness is a serious problem as far as reli- 
gion is concerned. 

Moto o shiritaru mono wa nai: We should 
note here the words yamai no moto, the 
origin or cause of disease. 

A doctor may attribute the cause of 
ulcers in some particular cases to drink- 
ing too much sake. However, the doctor 
does not concern himself with the question 
of why the person started to drink such 
an excessive amount of sake as to cause 
ulcers. The standpoint of the Tenri 
path is to treat this cause. We have to 
clarify the origin in order to sever the 
roots of illness. Thus, Tenriky6 does not 
deny the value of medicine and medical 
science. 

In Tenrikys we profess to save the 
people that the doctors cannot save, to 
reach out where the doctors are helpless. 

Ninthly: Until now the people of the 


world 

Did not understand the cause of illness. 
Kokonotsu: Kono tabi made wa ichiretsu ni 

This time until everyone 

Yamai no moto wa shirenanda 

Disease-cause did not understand 

Kono tabi made wa ichiretsu ni: Until now 
when the preordained time arrived, and 
the Foundress proclaimed the final doc- 
trine of the world — 

Yamai no mo wa shirenanda: The cause of 

illness, no one knew. 

Tenthly: This time has the Truth been 

revealed; 
The cause of illness lies in the mind. 

Todo: Kono tabi arawareta 

This time appeared (has the Truth) 
Yamai no moto wa kokoro kara 
Disease-cause (is) mind from 

Kono tabi arawareta: The Truth which 
was unkonwn until now was revealed by 
the final teachings. 

Yamai no moto wa kokoro kara: The fun- 
damental cause of illness lies in one’s own 
mind. 

The Foundress stated: “We say that 
the body is ill, but the body is not ill. 
The mind and its principles are ill. God 
does not make the body ill. The mind 
is the cause.” 

In the Ofudesaki we find: 

“There is really no such thing as illness, 

But people just don’t understand the 
way in which this world began. 

Wanting to teach people gradually the 

way in which the world began, 

We taught them first how to repair 

and nourish, and provided doctors 
and medical substances.” 

As stated in these lines the human mind 
is originally clean, and there is no such 
thing as disease. However, human_be- 
ings do not know the Truth concerning 
the way in which God created the world. 
They live in ignorance and accumulate 
dust which takes on the form of illness 
and other difficulties. God taught me- 
dicine first as an intermediary measure 
so that He should be able to teach human 
beings gradually the Truth concerning 
original causation. 

We should let illness be an occasion 
for self-reflection on our egocentric atti- 
tude. We should think of the original 
principle, the creation of the universe by 
God with intentions of having everyone 
live joyously. We should let illness be 
an occasion for rebirth as true human 
beings who live in accordance with God’s 
will, and dedicate ourselves to the task 
of creating a world of ydkigurashi. Yoki- 
gurashi becomes a_ possibility when we 
learn to live according to the principle 
of tanné. Tannd in turn becomes a pos- 
sibility when we realize that we are governed 
by past karma. We realize this principle 
when we understand the doctrinal Truth 
that the body is something loaned by 
God, borrowed by man. The Tenth 
Stanza describes the fundamentals of the 
Tenri faith clearly and in a manner ap- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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A LIVING RELIGION 


Phi Beta Kappa Lecture presented to 
New York Epsilon Chapter: 10. 10. 60 
by 
R. T. Blackwood 


On December 15, 1945, the General 
Headquarters of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers issued a memoran- 
dum for the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment which reads in part: 

1. In order to free the Japanese 
people from direct or indirect com- 
pulsion to believe or profess to believe 
in a religion or cult officially designated 
by the State. . 

* * 
It is hereby directed that: 

a. The sponsorship, support, per- 
petuation, control and dissemina- 
tion of Shinto by the Japanese 
national, prefectural, and local 
governments, or by public officials, 
subordinates, and employees acting 
in their official capacity are pro- 
hibited and will cease immediately. 

* * * 

2. a. The purpose of this directive 
is to separate religion from the state, 
to prevent misuse of religion for poli- 
tical ends, and to put all religions, faiths, 
and creeds upon exactly the same basis, 
entitled to precisely the same oppor- 
tunities and protection. 

* * * 
FOR THE SUPREME COMMANDER: 
H. W. Allen 
Colonel, A. G. D. 
Asst. Adjutant General 

This memorandum, known _ popularly 
as the ‘Shinto Directive,’ was the ine- 
vitable and most dramatic enabling order 
implementing the Potsdam Declaration’s 
Paragraph 10 guaranteeing freedom of 
religion in Japan at the cessation of hos- 
tilities. It was followed two weeks later 
by the famous Imperial Rescript of Ja- 
nuary 1, 1946, in which Emperor Hiro- 
hito stated that the “‘conception that the 
emperor is divine and that Japanese peo- 
ple are superior to other races and fated 
to rule the world” is a “False” concep- 
tion. Within the following year the new 
Constitution was promulgated. Among 
numerous fascinating features, Article 20 
and 89 are of particular interest: 

Article 20. Freedom of religion is 
guaranteed to all. No religious orga- 
nization shall receive any privileges 
from the State, nor exercise any political 
authority. 

No person shall be compelled to take 
part in any religious act, celebration, 
rite or practice. 

The State and its organs shall refrain 
from religious education or any other 
religious activity. 

Article 89. No public money or other 
property shall be expended or appro- 
priated for the use, benefit or mainten- 


ance of any religious institution or 
association, or for any charitable, edu- 
cational or benevolent enterprises not 
under the control of public authority. 
Whether the changes reflected in and 
caused by this set of official documents 
are an unmixed blessing can be debated 
—and indeed is being debated today in 
Japan and elsewhere. Whatever their 
merit, it is clear that they cannot be 
viewed except as the most recent shift 
in a series extending back several centuries 
into feudal Japan. The Mei Restora- 
tion of December 1867, ended the official 
support extended to Buddhism during the 
Tokugawa Era. One can find in the 
Meiji Constitution of 1889 an article 
which seems to insure religious freedom; 
Article 28 asserts that, 
Japanese subjects shall, within limits 
not prejudicial to peace and order, and 
not antagonistic to their duties as sub- 
jects, enjoy freedom of religious belief. 
It soon became clear, as in the Imperial 
Rescript on Education of 1890, that the 
Meiji government proposed to substitute 
official support of Shinto for the support 
extended to Buddhism by the displaced 
shogunate. One may contend, and in 
fact be in a good position to defend the 
contention, that State Shinto (or even 
Shrine Shinto) is not properly a religion 
and that therefore state support of the 
shrines was not a violation of Article 28 
of the Meiji Constitution. The reply, of 
course, is that since Shinto was “‘filling 
the religious needs”’ of tens of millions, it 
is properly a “religion”. (One might add 
parenthetically that this is not entirely 
an antiquarian and academic dispute; 
witness the current agitation regarding 
special status for the Grand Shrine of 
Ise.) Whatever the case here, in af- 
fording special status to Shinto and in 
translating it mto a vehicle of national 
purpose, the Meiji government was com- 
pelled to develop a clear position regard- 
ing the “other” religions. The evolution 
of this position forms an interesting and 
complex study, but one which is not 
necessary for our purpose here. It is suf- 
ficient to note that by the latter part of 
the last century (1882), the Meiji ad- 
ministration had grouped all religious 
movements in three administrative cate- 
gories: native religion, i. e., Shinto; re- 
ligions imported from other parts of Asia, 
notably Buddhism; and religions imported 
from the West, notably Christianity. 
This framework considerably improved the 
position which the Christians had enjoyed 
under the Tokugawa government; it eli- 
minated the special status which that 
government had provided for Buddhism; 
and it supplied the structuring necessary 
to propel Shinto as a national cult, re- 
ligious or not, capable of providing the 
social unity alleged to be essential for 
twentieth-century competition. 
Quite apart from its bearing on the 
rise of Shinto as a state cult, this admi- 
nistrative grouping of religions, and the 


(Continued from page 3) 

propriate and suitable as an exposition 
of the final teachings of the world. It 
seems that the Tenth Stanza has a tre- 
mendous power to move even people who 
are attending the Tenri Church for the 
first time. Recently I was very much 
impressed by the missionary power which 
the Mikagura Uta possesses. 

We must sing the Mikagura Uta loudly 
at the top of our voice as we travel from 
corner to corner throughout the world, 
until the Mikagura Uta becomes the chorus 
of the world. (To be continued) 


religious census which followed upon it, 
had another important consequence: in 
establishing only three acceptable cate- 
gories of religious expression, it inhibited 
the rise of religious novelty. Not only 
did it fail to make sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the multitude of frequently hostile 
Buddhist sects, and fail to recognize the 
hopeless confusion of the denominationa- 
lism of the native and missionary Christian 
community, but most importantly it failed 
to provide adequately for new religious 
orientation, of a sectarian kind,* within 
Shinto itself and particularly for wholly 
new forms of religious expression. (Wher- 
ever else Bergson may be wrong in his 
analysis of religion and society, he is 
surely correct in his contention that re- 
ligious life is in essence multiform and 
ecstatic, while social institutionalization 
is necessarily uniform and _ inhibited.) 
The result of this system of codification 
was a suppression of natural expressions 
of reform, or at least novelty, in the re- 
ligious life of Japan, and a consequent 
intensification of the inhibited pressures 
for such expression. This is to suggest 
that when the opportunities for free ex- 
pression would appear, the ‘‘new’’ move- 
ments would come as a flood. 

The Shinto Directive of the Allied Po- 
wers was written with a dual purpose; 
to undercut that State Shinto which had 
served as the vehicle of Japanese militarism 
for more than two decades; and to pro- 
vide full guarantees of religious liberty. 
The latter objective is surely continued 
in the present Constitution. What is not 
always clearly remarked is that a con- 
sequence of the technique of meeting the 
first objective was the unmistakable la- 
beling of Shinto as a religion. It follows 
that sub-categories of Shinto, i. e., Sec- 
tarian Shinto and all the movements of 
novelty administratively channelled within 
the Sinto category, are themselves re- 
Igions. It was this administrative identi- 
fication of the religious character of Shinto, 
coupled with the proclamation of religious 
freedom and equality, which accounts in 
large part, I think, for the incredible 
religious explosion of recent years and 
the present religious situation in Japan.** 


(To be continued) 
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